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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Mr. Adams, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift of an engraving of 
William Stedman, member of Congress from 1802 to 1810, 
by St. Memin, from Mrs. Kate R. Tilton; of two etchings, 
published by the Iconographic Society of Boston, one of the 
First Church in Boston ("The Old Brick") by C. J. Watson, 
and the other of Christ Church by Axel H. Haig, from Mr. 
C. F. Adams; and of a bust of Noah Webster, Lexicographer, 
and a Corresponding Member, the seventh on the roll, of this 
Society, 1792 to 1843, from Mr. Ford; and then referred to 
the collection of Massachusetts coins and medals, exhibited 
on the President's table, purchased for the Society by Dr. 
Storer, Curator of Coins and Medals. 

Dr. Storer spoke as follows: 

On taking charge of the medal collection I naturally first 
examined with great interest the Appleton collection, as it is 
one of the most famous collections of Americana extant, no- 
table perhaps not so much for the number of its specimens, 
only 3546, as for the many rarities it contains. I have pre- 
pared a list combining the Appleton collection and the general 
collection of the Society. 

It does not seem to me that it comes properly within the 
province of a Society such as this to attempt to make a general 
collection of coins or medals; nor, when I think of the $5000 
or more sometimes paid for a single specimen, does it seem 
advisable to attempt, at present, to specialize in Americana. 
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Of course numismatic gifts of any kind will not be refused, 
either in the shape of medals or in current money wherewith 
to purchase medals. On the other hand it does seem to me 
eminently proper and desirable that this Society should in- 
clude in its collections all attainable coins and medals in any 
way relating to Massachusetts, and more especially to Boston. 
Such medals not only illustrate the gradual improvement in 
the medallic art, but also have a very real historic interest 
from the men and events they commemorate. 

In the two months that I have been working upon this sub- 
ject I have already collected descriptions of more than four 
hundred medals referring to Massachusetts and hope event- 
ually to lay before you a numismatic history of the State. 
We have now in our collection 263 of these Massachusetts 
medals, including coins of the early revolutionary period and 
storecards. 

You will find among these medals now on the table a num- 
ber of medals of Harvard Societies, some twenty I believe, 
many of which. I had never heard of although I have been the 
curator of the Harvard coin collection for many years. There 
are also some very rare storecards, interesting as showing 
what old Boston firms had sufficient energy to try to alleviate 
the scarcity of circulating small change in the stringent times 
of 1837 and of the Civil War. There are also many masonic 
medals, several rare school prizes, the curious "two minute 
man" of the Charlestown Antiques, awards of various societies, 
medals struck to celebrate anniversaries and the like, and 
a number of personal medals including a probably unique 
one of Daniel Webster, and an interesting old French medal 
of Lalande, the astronomer, which includes Boston among 
the cities of the learned societies of which he was a member. 
He was one of the earliest foreign members of the American 
Academy, elected in 1782, I think. Let me suggest that 
doubtless some of the members of this Society have had or 
will have medals struck in their honor, and nothing could 
be more fitting than that they should present a copy of any 
such medal to this Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of an 
invitation from the International Congress of Historical 
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Studies to appoint delegates to the meeting to be held in 
London, April 3 to 9, 1913. He also reported that Mr. C. F. 
Adams had been appointed delegate, with authority to add 
other delegates at his discretion. 

The Editor reported the gift of a letter written by John 
Brown to his wife and children, November 8, 1859, 1 four days 
after the sentence of death had been imposed upon him — 
one of the last letters written by him, — from William Endicott; 
of a number of letters from the papers of Francis and William 
Baylies of Plymouth, Mass., from Dr. Loring W. Puffer; and, 
from J. F. Jameson, of a valuable calendar of the papers of 
Gov. William Shirley, in foreign and domestic collections, pre- 
pared for Mr. Charles H. Lincoln in compiling his two volumes 
of Shirley Correspondence printed by the Society of Colonial 
Dames. 

Announcement was made of the death of James M. Bugbee, 
a Resident Member, which occurred at his home in Winchester 
on February 8th. In making this announcement the Presi- 
dent observed that as respects loss of members the Society 
had of late been fortunate. Three deaths only had occurred 
during the year 191 2; and Mr. Bugbee's was the first in the 
current year. As the funeral of Mr. Bugbee had taken place 
only on the previous Monday, and the President was 
absent from Boston at that time, no arrangement had been 
practicable for the usual characterization at this meeting. 
The President said, therefore, that he should confine himself 
to the announcement of the vacancy thus caused in the roll 
of Resident Membership, and to the appointment of a member 
to prepare a Memoir. He designated Mr. Stanwood. He 
then, in pursuance of the usual practice, stated that James 
McKellar Bugbee was born at Perry, Maine, December 17, 
1837, and elected a Resident Member of the Society Novem- 
ber 9, 1882. At the time of his election Mr. Bugbee was ac- 
cordingly closing his forty-fifth year, and at his death had been 
a member over thirty years. His name then stood thirteenth 
on the roll. During his membership Mr. Bugbee attended 
forty-nine out of a total of two hundred and seventy-eight 
meetings held. His services to the Society and his contribu- 
tions to its Proceedings had been considerable. In 1884 he 

1 It is printed in Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 585. 
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was on the Committee to publish the Letter Books of Judge 
Sewall. At the April meeting of 1887 he gave to the Society 
an engraving of Phillis Wheatley, and in 1890 he presented a 
letter on the authorship of the Journal (1776) erroneously 
ascribed to Ebenezer Wild. 1 He communicated a true Journal 
of Wild (1776-1781) at the October meeting of the same year, 
together with letters of two French officers who served in our 
Revolutionary War. 2 In March, 1891, Mr. Bugbee was ap- 
pointed to write a Memoir of Samuel C. Cobb. This he pre- 
pared, and it was communicated the following February. 3 
In 1892 he served on the Committee to examine the Library 
and Cabinet, and prepared the report. In 1897 he communi- 
cated a Memoir of Henry L. Pierce; 4 and in 1898 and 1899 he 
served on the Committee to audit the Treasurer's accounts. In 
1 901 he prepared the Memoir of Samuel F. McCleary, which 
appears in our Proceedings. 5 The last meeting Mr. Bugbee 
attended was that of November, 1903. For the closing 
years of life Mr. Bugbee suffered from an illness which caused 
a discontinuance of his activities, in connection with this 
Society as well as otherwise; in fact for a considerable period 
preceding his death he was confined to his home by physical 
disability. 

Mr. C. F. Adams then read a paper on 

Sectional Feeling in 1861. 

Among the contemporary memoirs, correspondence and 
reports relating to the early days of the Civil War, few are 
of more importance, and of greater historical value as evi- 
dence of a witness on the spot at the time, than the letters of 
William Howard Russell, then the famous Crimean war 
correspondent. 

The fact is probably forgotten by those of this generation, 
but it was Russell who, in connection with the operations 
carried on before Sebastopol in 1854-55, practically originated 
what became the system of Special Newspaper Correspondents 
in time of war, which subsequently in the Indian Mutiny, 

1 2 Proceedings, vi. 39. 2 lb., 78. 3 lb., va. 318. 

* lb., xi. 386. 6 lb., xv. 255. 
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and our own Civil War, and yet later in the Russo-Turkish, 
South African, and Franco-German operations, was carried to 
such a degree of elaborate perfection. In 1854, however, the 
specialty of war correspondence was as yet undeveloped; 
and the power of the modem daily newspaper as an organ 
of public opinion had only begun to make itself felt. There 
had then for a period of forty years, or since Waterloo, been 
no large military operations in which the whole world took 
interest; and in the stage of newspaper and other development 
of the period up to 181 5 either Napoleon or Wellington would 
have looked upon a special war correspondent travelling with 
the army as nothing more nor less than a spy, and, in all 
human probability, would have summarily dealt with him as 
such. Napoleon was always a law unto himself; Wellington 
never tolerated civilians about his headquarters, and dis- 
couraged correspondence of any description. Moreover, the 
means of communication were then so limited and slow that 
practically there was no room for the newspaper reporter, or 
channels through which he could work. 

When the war in the Crimea broke out (1854) the journal- 
istic world had largely developed, and was on the threshold 
of a new era. Its power was about to be felt. Under these 
circumstances, the Times sent W. H. Russell out with the 
expedition under Lord Raglan, tolerated in a way at the head- 
quarters of Sir DeLacy Evans, a division commander. Sub- 
sequently, his letters to the Times marked a distinct epoch 
in the memorable development of journalistic enterprise. 
Probably no special war correspondence before or since has 
excited such attention, exercised so great an influence, or so 
built up the personal reputation of the correspondent, as well 
as that of the journal in which his letters appeared. The Thun- 
derer, as the Times was called, and which figures so promi- 
nently as such in Kinglake's dramatic Crimean narrative, 
then touched its climax. It exercised an influence world-wide 
in character, and never possessed before or since by a daily 
journal. 

The Crimean War came to a close with the Treaty of Paris 
in 1855, and five years later, in i860, our coming troubles were 
clearly foreshadowed. Their character and magnitude, of 
course, no one divined. Nevertheless, it was apparent that 
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events of first-class importance were immediately impending. 
The proprietors of the London Times evinced their apprecia- 
tion of this fact by sending to America — not without a con- 
siderable flourish of journalistic trumpets — their famous 
Crimean war correspondent. His coming was an event; and 
so recognized, especially in the United States, South as well 
as North. Sailing from London March 3, 1861, W. H. Russell 
landed in New York on the 16th of the month; twelve days 
after the change of administration marked by the displacing 
of Buchanan by Lincoln. A period of death-like lull before 
the bursting of a storm, the minds and thoughts of all were 
in it intent on what next was to happen. Remaining in New 
York until the 25th of March, Russell then went on to Wash- 
ington. He was in Washington until the 12th of April, when, 
as matters were then obviously coming to a crisis, he left for a 
trip through the South, going by way of Baltimore and Norfolk 
to Charleston. The firing upon Fort Sumter occurred upon the 
13th; and Russell reached Charleston on the 15th. Remaining 
there some time, he thence made the circuit of the Confederate 
States by way of Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans and the 
Mississippi River, getting back to Washington on the 3d of 
July, — the day before Congress met in special session. On 
the 21st of the month, he went out, following the track of 
McDowell's advancing army, and witnessed much which oc- 
curred later in that day after the Bull Run rout of the Union 
Army, and during its panicky return to Washington. 

While journeying through the South after the firing on 
Sumter in April, and until the end of June, — a period of ten 
weeks, — during which events of the utmost importance oc- 
curred, Russell wrote long and repeated letters to the London 
Times. Subsequently, upon his return to England, on April 6, 
1862, having then been in America a little over one year, he 
published, under the title of My Diary, North and South, 
whatever he deemed of value, either in his despatches to the 
Times, or in the private diary or note-book he kept while in 
the United States. 

Having the special privileges of War Correspondent during 
his weeks passed in the Confederacy, he was not at liberty 
immediately to disclose through the public press much that 
he observed as a neutral, and a good deal that was said to 
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him by public men, military and civil, on either side. This 
material he in large part .subsequently used; but on look- 
ing over the printed volume entitled My Diary, North and 
South, and comparing it with the original letters in the 
Times, I have, here and there, found passages in his let- 
ters omitted by Russell in his printed volume, which still 
possess great historical interest. They are the evidence of 
an unprejudiced witness on the spot at the time. The pic- 
tures conveyed are photographic. One of these — included 
in a letter which appeared in the Times of May 28, 1861, 
but omitted in the subsequently published "Diary" — con- 
tains a most interesting description of the state of feeling 
then existing in South Carolina as respects the Northern 
States generally, and the New England States more particu- 
larly. The bitterness of language he reports was something 
now almost inconceivable. 

It is sometimes urged that it is useless as well as unde- 
sirable to rake out from the muck-heap of the past these evi- 
dences of a state of feeling long since passed away. To do 
so will, it is urged, result in no good, and is inconsistent with 
the kindly feeling now prevailing. Let the thing pass out 
of memory, and be forgotten! 

This may be sound from the present patriotic united-country 
point of view. This is, however, an Historical Society. We 
have nothing to do with patriotism or existing kindly national 
feeling. What we want to get at are the facts of history; and 
in getting at those facts in connection with the events of our 
Civil War, it is not only important but it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the historian should correctly understand the state 
of feeling then existing. There can be no better or more 
graphic evidence on this point than is found in the letters of 
Russell. I, therefore, propose to include in this paper, as so 
much material of history made accessible in the Proceedings 
of the Society, a portion of what then appeared in the columns 
of the Times, which, for reasons which seemed to him at the 
time good and sufficient, Russell omitted from his subsequent 
printed volume, — all the investigator now has before him. 
These omitted passages, written from Montgomery a few days 
only after the Times correspondent had left Charleston and 
South Carolina, read as follows: 
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The Civil War in America. 1 

From our Special Correspondent. 

The State of South Carolina. 

Nothing I could say can be worth one fact which has forced itself 
upon my mind in reference to the sentiments which prevail among 
the gentlemen of this State. I have been among them for several 
days. I have visited their plantations, I have conversed with them 
freely and fully, and I have enjoyed that frank, courteous, and 
graceful intercourse which constitutes an irresistible charm of their 
society. From all quarters has come to my ears the echoes of the 
same voice; it may be feigned, but there is not discord in the note, 
and it sounds in wonderful strength and monotony all over the coun- 
try. Shades of George III, of North, of Johnson, of all who con- 
tended against the great rebellion which tore these colonies from 
England, can you hear the chorus which rings through the State of 
Marion, Sumter, and Pinckney, and not clap your ghostly hands in 
triumph? That voice says, " If we could only get one of the Royal 
race of England to rule over us, we should be content." Let there 
be no misconception on this point. That sentiment, varied in a hun- 
dred ways, has been repeated to me over and over again. There is a 
general admission that the means to such an end are wanting, and 
that the desire cannot be gratified. But the admiration for monar- 
chical institutions on the English model, for privileged classes, and 
for a landed aristocracy and gentry, is undisguised and apparently 
genuine. With the pride of having achieved their independence is 
mingled in the South Carolinians' hearts a strange regret at the re- 
sult and consequences, and many are they who "would go back to- 
morrow if we could." An intense affection for the British connexion, 
a love of British habits and customs, a respect for British sentiment, 
law, authority, order, civilization, and literature pre-eminently dis- 
tinguish the inhabitants of this State, who, glorying in their descent 
from ancient families on the three islands, whose fortunes they still 
follow, and with whose members they maintain not infrequently 
familiar relations, regard with an aversion of which it is impossible 
to give an idea to one who has not seen its manifestations, the people 
of New England and the populations of the Northern States, whom 
they regard as tainted beyond cure by the venom of "Puritanism." 
Whatever may be the cause, this is the fact and the effect. "The 
State of South Carolina was," I am told, "founded by gentlemen." 
It was not established by witch-burning Puritans, by cruel, perse- 
cuting fanatics, who implanted in the North the standard of Tor- 

1 The London Times, May 28, 1861. 
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quemada, and breathed into the nostrils of their newly born col- 
onies all the ferocity, bloodthirstiness, and rabid indulgence of the 
Inquisition. It is absolutely astounding to a stranger who aims 
at the preservation of a decent neutrality, to mark the violence of 

these opinions. " If that confounded ship had sunk with those 

Pilgrim Fathers on board," says one, "we never should have been 
driven to these extremities!" "We could have got on with the fa- 
natics if they had been either Christians or gentlemen," says another; 
"for in the first case they would have acted with common charity; 
and in the second they would have fought when they insulted us; 
but there are neither Christians nor gentlemen among them!" 
"Anything on earth! " exclaims a third, "any freedom of govern- 
ment, any tyranny or despotism you will; but" — and here is an 
appeal more terrible than the adjuration of all the Gods — "nothing 
on earth shall ever induce us to submit to any union with the brutal, 
bigotted, blackguards of the New England States, who neither com- 
prehend nor regard the feelings of gentlemen! Man, woman, and 
child, we '11 die first ! " Imagine these and an infinite variety of sim- 
ilar sentiments uttered by courtly, well-educated men, who set 
great store on a nice observance of the usages of society, and who 
are only moved to extreme bitterness and anger when they speak 
of the North, and you will fail to conceive the intensity of the dis- 
like of the South Carolinians for the Free States. There are na- 
tional antipathies on our side of the Atlantic, which are tolerably 
strong and have been unfortunately pertinacious and long-lived. 
The hatred of the Italian for the Tedesco, of the Greek for the 
Turk, of the Turk for the Russ, is warm and fierce enough to satisfy 
the Prince of Darkness, not to speak of a few little pet aversions 
among allied powers, and the atoms of composite empires; but they 
are all mere indifference and neutrality of feeling compared to the 
animosity evinced by the "gentry" of South Carolina for the "rabble 
of the North." 

The contests of Cavalier and Roundhead, of Vendean and Re- 
publican, even of Orangeman and Croppy, have been elegant joust- 
ings, regulated by the finest rules of chivalry, compared with those 
which North and South will carry on if their deeds support their 
words. " Immortal hate, the study of revenge " will actuate every 
blow, and never in the history of the world, perhaps, will go forth 
such a dreadful vce victis as that which may be heard before the 
fight has begun. There is nothing in all the dark caves of human 
passion so cruel and deadly as the hatred the South Carolinians 
profess for the Yankees. That hatred has been swelling for years 
till it is the very life blood of the State. It has set South Carolina 
to work steadily to organize her resources for the struggle which she 
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intended to provoke if it did not come in the course of time. "In- 
compatibility of temper" would have been sufficient ground for the 
divorce, and I am satisfied that there has been a deep-rooted design 
conceived, in some men's minds thirty years ago, and extended 
gradually year after year to others, to break away from the Union 
at the very first opportunity. The North is to South Carolina a 
corrupt and evil thing, to which for long years she has been bound 
by burning chains, while monopolists and manufacturers fed on her 
tender limbs. She has been bound in a Maxentian union to the 
object she loathes. New England is to her the incarnation of moral 
and political weakness and social corruption. It is the source of 
everything which South Carolina hates, and of the torrents of free 
thought and taxed manufactures, of Abolitionism and of Filibuster- 
ing, which have flooded the land. Believe a Southern man as he 
believes himself, and you must regard New England and the kindred 
States as the birthplace of impurity of mind among men and of un- 
chastity in women — the home of Free Love, of Fourierism, of 
infidelity, of Abolitionism, of false teachings in political economy, 
and in social life; a land saturated with the drippings of rotten phi- 
losophy, with the poisonous infections of a fanatic press; without 
honor or modesty; whose wisdom is paltry cunning, whose valour 
and manhood have been swallowed up in a corrupt, howling dema- 
gogy, and in the marts of a dishonest commerce. It is the mer- 
chants of New York who fit out ships for the slave trade, and carry 
it on in Yankee ships. It is the capital of the North which supports, 
and it is the Northern men who concoct and execute, the Filibuster- 
ing expeditions which have brought discredit on the Slaveholding 
States. In the large cities people are corrupted by itinerant ahd 
ignorant lecturers — in the towns and in the country by an unprin- 
cipled press. The populations, indeed, know how to read and write, 
but they don't know how to think, and they are the easy victims 
of the wretched impostors on all the 'ologies and 'isms who swarm 
over the region, and subsist by lecturing on subjects which the 
innate vices of mankind induce them to accept with eagerness, 
while they assume the garb of philosophical abstractions to cover 
their nastiness, in deference to a contemptible and universal 
hypocrisy. 

"Who fills the butchers' shops with large blue flies?" Assuredly 
the New England demon who has been persecuting the South till 
its intolerable cruelty and insolence force her, in a spasm of agony, 
to rend her chains asunder. The New Englander must have some- 
thing to persecute, and as he has hunted down all his Indians, 
burnt all his witches, and persecuted all his opponents to the death, 
he invented Abolitionism as the sole resource left to him for the 
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gratification of his favorite passion. Next to this motive principle 
is his desire to make money dishonestly, trickily, meanly, and shab- 
bily. He has acted on it in all his relations with the South, and has 
cheated and plundered her in all his dealings by villanous tariffs. 
If one objects that the South must have been a party to this, because 
her boast is that her statesmen have ruled the Government of 
the country, you are told that the South yielded out of pure good- 
nature. Now, however, she will have free trade, and will open the 
coasting trade to foreign nations, and shut out from it the hated 
Yankees, who so long monopolized and made their fortunes by it. 
Under all the varied burdens and miseries to which she was sub- 
jected, the South held fast to her sheet anchor. South Carolina 
was the mooring ground in which it found the surest hold. The doc- 
trine of State Rights was her salvation, and the fiercer the storm 
raged against her — the more stoutly demagogy, immigrant pre- 
ponderance, and the blasts of universal suffrage bore down on her, 
threatening to sweep away the vested interests of the South in her 
right to govern the States — the greater was her confidence and the 
more resolutely she held on her cable. The North attracted "hordes 
of ignorant Germans and Irish" and the scum of Europe, while 
the South repelled them. The industry, the capital of the North 
increased with enormous rapidity, under the influence of cheap 
labor and manufacturing ingenuity and enterprise, in the villages 
which swelled into towns, and the towns which became cities, 
under the unenvious eye of the South. She, on the contrary, toiled 
on slowly, clearing the forests, and draining swamps, to find new 
cotton-grounds and rice-fields, for the employment of her only in- 
dustry and for the development of her only capital — "involuntary 
labour." The tide of immigration waxed stronger, and by degrees 
she saw the districts into which she claimed the right to introduce 
that capital closed against her, and occupied by free labor. The 
doctrine of the squatter "sovereignty" and the force of hostile 
tariffs, which placed a heavy duty on the very articles which the 
South most required, completed the measure of injuries to which 
she was subjected, and the spirit of discontent found vent in fiery 
debate, in personal insults, and in acrimonious speaking and writ- 
ing, which increased in intensity in proportion as the Abolition 
movement and the contest between the Federal principle and State 
Rights, became more vehement. I am desirous of showing in a 
few words, for the information of English readers, how it is that the 
Confederacy which Europe knew simply as a political entity has 
succeeded in dividing itself. The Slave States held the doctrine, 
or say they did, that each State was independent as France or as 
England, but that for certain purposes they chose a common agent 

40 
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to deal with foreign nations, and to impose taxes for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the agency. We, it appears, talked of Amer- 
ican citizens when there were no such beings at all. There were, 
indeed, citizens of the sovereign State of South Carolina, or of 
Georgia or Florida, who permitted themselves to pass under that 
designation, but it was merely as a matter of personal convenience. 
It will be difficult for Europeans to understand this doctrine, as 
nothing like it has been heard before, and no such Confederation 
of sovereign States has ever existed in any country in the world. 
The Northern men deny that it existed here, and claim for the Fed- 
eral government powers not compatible with such assumptions. 
They have lived for the Union, they served it, they labored for and 
made money by it. A man as a New York man was nothing — as 
an American citizen he was a great deal. A South Carolinian ob- 
jected to lose his identity in any description which included him 
and a "Yankee clockmaker" in the same category. The Union 
was against him; he remembered that he came from a race of English 
gentlemen who had been persecuted by the representatives — for he 
will not call them the ancestors — of the Puritans of New England, 
and he thought that they were animated by the same hostility to 
himself. He was proud of old names, and he felt pleasure in tracing 
his connexion with old families in the old country. His plantations 
were held by old charters, or had been in the hands of his fathers 
for several generations; and he delighted to remember that, when 
the Stuarts were banished from their throne and their country, 
the burgesses of South Carolina had solemnly elected the wandering 
Charles King of their State, and had offered him an asylum and a 
kingdom. The philosophical historian may exercise his ingenuity 
in conjecturing what would have been the result if the fugitive had 
carried his fortunes to Charleston. 

South Carolina contains 34,000 square miles and a population of 
720,000 inhabitants, of whom 385,000 are black slaves. In the old 
Rebellion it was distracted between revolutionary principles and 
the loyalist predilections, and at least one-half of the planters 
were faithful to George III, nor did they yield till Washington sent 
an army to support their antagonists and drove them from the colony. 

In my next letter I shall give a brief account of a visit to some of 
the planters, and as far as it can be made consistent with the obliga- 
tions which the rites and rights of hospitality impose on the guest as 
well as upon the host. These gentlemen are well-bred, courteous, 
and hospitable. A genuine aristocracy, they have time to cultivate 
their minds, to apply themselves to politics and the guidance of 
public affairs. They travel and read, love field sports, racing, 
shooting, hunting, and fishing, are bold horsemen, and good shots. 
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But, after all, the State is a modern Sparta — an aristocracy resting 
on a helotry, and with nothing else to rest upon. Although they 
profess (and, I believe, sincerely) to hold opinions in opposition to 
the opening of the slave trade, it is nevertheless true that the clause 
in the Constitution of the Confederate States which prohibited the 
importation of negroes was especially and energetically resisted by 
them, because, as they say, it seemed to be an admission that slavery 
was in itself an evil and a wrong. Their whole system rests on slav- 
ery and as such they defend it. They entertain very exaggerated 
ideas of the military strength of their little community, although 
one may do full justice to its military spirit. Out of their whole 
population they cannot reckon more than 60,000 adult men by any 
arithmetic, and as there are nearly 30,000 plantations which must 
be, according to law, superintended by white men, a considerable 
number of these adults cannot be spared from the State for service 
in the open field. The planters boast that they can raise their crops 
without any inconvenience by the labor of their negroes, and they 
seem confident that the negroes will work without superintendence. 
But the experiment is rather dangerous, and it will only be tried 
in the last extremity. 

Mr. Greenough contributes from his collection the following 
letter: 

Donald Campbell to John Hancock. 

Honored Sir, — Altho it is natural for a person to remember 
those things that partains to himself, better than other Persons; yet 
having the Honor of Acquaintance since May 1775; at Kingsbridge 
and happy in escorting the Eastern Delegates to Congress, and 
Yourself as the prime Supporter of the Measures that happily ended 
in the Establishment of Our Independence; and being particularly 
honor'd at Philad'a in July 1775 by your kind attention, when I had 
not an expectation of being Honored by Congress, I was informed by 
Judge Mackean on Monday evening the 17th of July, 1775, that 
haveing been proposed and spoken of by Your Excellency in the 
House I was Unanimously Honored by Congress with being elected 
as Quarter Master General to General Schuylers Army; My particu- 
lar thanks and Acknowledgement was then made to him for the 
Honor don me and that I should think myself happy in a Zealous 
Exertion, to support their partiality, and serve this My Country, to 
the best of my Abilities; But I wished to know what Rank was given 
to Me in the Army? as I wished not for a staff Department? tho 
formerly a Quarter Master to a British Reg't for above 5 Years on 
Actual and Active Service, at Louisbourg and Quebec with Gen'l 
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Wolfe, and some time did Duty as Quarter Master General, under 
Quarter Master General Irwine, with General Murray at Quebec and 
at New York in 1756 and 1757. To which I was replyed that thay 
had not thought of any Rank; But if I would attend Congress to mor- 
row he doubted not but that would be settled agreeably; I observed, 
on the Question, what Rank I wished for? That I had not made up 
my Mind thereupon, as I expected some time before, a Regiment at 
New York; but having been offered or appointed a Major, to Col. 
McDougalls Reg't which I spurned at being myself a Commis- 
sioned Officer, on much service, and He, knowing nothing of Military 
Discipline confessedly; and then offered by Col. James Clinton to 
be his Lieu't Colonel; the Pay of the one, at 40 Dot: and the other 
at 50 Dolars, and which I communicated to my Friends on my ar- 
rival at Philad'a the beginning of July, intending no more than to 
pass a few days at Philad'a before I would join General Washington 
at Cambridge; Your Excellency by your partial Attention, justly 
meriting the first place in my Esteem from Gratitude; I had signify ed 
the above as well as the peculiarity of the Case that had impelled 
me to decline (by the Desire of, and Offers made, to the Convention 
of New York) the kind desire of General Washington and Gen'l Lee, 
at Kingsbridge, to accompany them in the Generals Family to 
Cambridge, in June, having been acquainted in Virginia in 1762 
and with Gen'l Lee since 1755, they both approving of the principles: 
On Tuesday the 18th of July 1775, after Judge Mackean, had been 
on the Floor some time, the late Philip Livingston came out to me, 
in the Hall, in Waiting, and observed that I had reminded them that 
General Washington had not to their knowledge a Q.M.G. to his 
Army, and wished to know what I would accept of and the Rank 
that I expected or desired? Observing that he knew how tenatious 
we old British officers were of Rank: I then informed him and the 
Hon'ble House, that at the forming of A New Army the Adjutant 
General and Quarter Master General, were the two first Staff Offi- 
cers in the Departments; that as my Brother Officer of the British 
Army Gen'l Gates had been by Congress honored with the Rank of 
a Brigadier General and Adjutant General; that I hoped for the 
same Rank and Q'r M'r Gen'l. But that as the case was circum- 
stanced and that a Q:M:G. was not appointed to the Army under 
the Command of the Commander in Chief and he having wished 
me to attend him to Cambridge; I would accept of the Q: M: Gen'l 
to Gen'l Schuylers Army with the Rank of a Colonel in the Line; 
and that if Gen'l Washington had not appointed a Q. M. Gen'l that 
I should be thereto intitled, if the person acting or by him intended 
to be recommended for that station, did not accept; Mr. Livingston 
returned into the House and in a little time Mr. Thomson handed 
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me a Commission as Deputy Quarter Master General with the Rank 
of a Col'l in the Army of the United Colonies: 1 Afterwards I dwelt 
on the hope of being yet able to be under the Eye of the Commander 
in Chief with his Army as a Principle for which I was encouraged 
to hope that none should be put over me and to write to the General 
on that subject which I did about 25th July from New York; and 
Mr. Mifflin was appointed on the 5 Aug'st by Virtue of the Resolve 
of the 19th July. (Repairing immediately to Ticonderoga paying 
no attention to any Duty as Q.M.G. in the New York Department; 
with the Rank of a Colonel and whither D.Q.M.G. or Q.M.G. having 
no Supperior and as Chief with that Army, the Pay as Q'r Master 
General must accompany it as was then understood) the entry in 
the Journals of Congress of the 17, not altered and only a Line added 
that Mr. D. Campbell have the rank of a Colonel in the Army, the 
Whole being the Stipulation of the 18th of July 1775. Certain I am 
that I firmly relyed upon it that I was to all intents and Purposes 
Quarter Master General and Colonel in the Army, whersoever and 
when my supperior Officers should order me so to act; so Gen'l 
Montgomery understood and required Me to be Field Officer of the 
Day, on Courts Martial, Councils of War etc. and at the intended 
Storm of Quebec I was ordered to attend the same, not as Q.M.G. 
only, but as a Colonel next in Rank to himself, and the Command 
of that Army devolved on Me, by his Unfortunate Death, and which 
I enjoyed for a little time. There are higher Proofs of my Assertions 
that I made the aforesaid Stipulations, and that it was so well un- 
derstood, that on the 23d Sept'r 1775, 9 Weeks thereafter, that a 
Plurality of Armies and Q:M:G. are fully and importantly declared 
in the said Resolve, when there certainly existed no other Army 
than that at Cambridge with Mr. Mifflin; and the other in Canada 
to which D: Campbell was Quarter Master General? 

These facts which I will attest and pledge my Honor as a Man 
and an Officer for the Truth of, is the grounds of some Altercation 
and doubt between Congress and some of their Officers and Me at 
this Day and for 1 2 Years, not Receiveing a shilling ! added to a Con- 
struction put upon the Resolve of Congress 13th Feb'ry 1777. by 
which I am declared to be continued in my former Pay and Rank: 
which I hope you may recollect was Passed on Gen'l Gates and Gen'l 
Schuyler reprobating the Judgement of the Gen'l Court Martial at 
Crown Point in July 1776, Packed by Arnold, and so charged in 
my Memorial 14th Oct'r 1776, with Lees Letter; But as Congress 
had unkindly anticipated the Criminality there alleged against 

1 He was appointed a deputy quarter master general for the New York De- 
partment "during the present campaign." Journals of the Continental Congress 
(Ford), 11. 186. 
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Me, and had on the 12 Sept'r 1776 appointed Mr. Morgan Lewis 
to that Department; they upon Receiveing Gen'l Gates Disappro- 
bation of the Court Martial on the 12. Jan'y 1777 and that He has 
in July last disolved the said (Packed) Court-Martial, and called 
an other for tryal of several then in Arrest, and myself taken out of 
Arrest and sent to Gen'l Washington with the proceedings (perhaps 
to make room for Mr. Lewis) and the critical situation of N. York 
the Gen'l on the 1 2 Aug'st sent me to Congress at Philad'a with his 
Letter; the Proceedings remaining undecided upon 'till Gen: Schuy- 
ler or Gen'l Gates approved or disapproved the same as it could 
not be a Sentence, 'till that was obtained. Gen'l Gates on 12th 
Jan'ry 1777 declaring the Proceedings severe, irregular and unprec- 
edented and that I did not deserve such a Judgement, and that I 
was wanted in the Department where my presence was wished for, 
and that I had been very 111 used as by Gen'l Schuylers Letter as 
appears by the Gen'ls Letters Certified by Your Excellency at 
Baltimore; Congress, willing to continue Col. Lewis and appointing 
many more under him in a Necessary Department, and large Com- 
missions allowed of perhapse thought too Valuable for D :C : who 
should on the Acquital and Acceptance of Gen'l Gates's Disappro- 
bation, have been sent to the station he was in before the Arrest: 
But it was thought and suggested in Congress that I should be put 
on the Half Pay as a Q.M.G. when it was observed that as they had 
engaged to indemnify Col. Gridly, Col. Hazen and Gen'l Lee as 
being British Half Pay Officers entering into the American Service, 
they were in Honor bound to give me what had been stipulated for 
by others when I was also a British Half Pay Officer altho from my 
Zeal I had not made Conditions, and I haveing also declared that 
I would not serve under Juniors in the Continental Army, who had 
been promoted, particularly Arnold who was made a Col. in Sept'r 
and a Brigadier in Jan'ry folowing; it was Moved for in Congress 
in Consideration as for half Pay as Q'r M'r Gen'l and half pay In- 
demnification as a British Officer and his Zeal for the Service and 
Cause of America very early Manifested, it was Resolved, "That 
Col. Donald Campbell be Continued in his former Pay and Rank," 
not placeing Me under the Orders of the Commander in Chief, or 
Secretary at War; but subject to such Orders, as Congress Only, 
should in future think Just, and held in the Original Rank of a Col. 
in the Army and Pay as Q'r Master General at 80 Dolars per Month, 
6 Rations of Subsistence and 2 Rations of Forage and that bona 
fide and clearly from the Justice and Liberality that pervaded the 
Acts of Congress during the War and while the Country that You 
Sir very early sacrificed Your Health and Fortune to save, it, and 
a People, happy in having such a true Supporter at their Head to 
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guide their Councils could never totally Discard or Manifestly ill 
use a Zealous Servant! and clearly by the aforesaid Deduction of 
the Truth and the Letter and Spirit of the Resolve of the 30th 
Sept'r 1783, viz't "that the Sec'ry at War issue to all officers in the 
Army, under the rank of Major Generals, who hold the same rank 
now that they held in the Year 1777, a Brevet Commission, one 
grade higher than their Present rank, having respect to their Senior- 
ity; " Applying to me as being within a Liberal and Just Construction 
thereof; and have for some time hoped to have been Honored, 
(altho an empty feather without any Emolument) with a Brevet as 
Brigadier General to be transmitted to me by the Sec'ry at War as 
being my Just right I shall persist in Claiming it, and was supposed 
and believed, by Gen'l Washington, when possession was taken of 
New York. 

Having been this Prolix, which I hope will be pardoned, it arrise- 
ing in part from a Wish fully to Explain the true principles and 
grounds of my Claims; and an other Cause, painfull to remember, 
by the Injury received in my Education etc. through the base Vio- 
lation of the public faith of the Servants of the British Government 
in this Province, that ruined my Family and sunk an Easy Fortune 
when We had a flatering prospect, and the Province thereby much 
benefitted: a Brief e State of the treatment will be found in page 179 
and 180. of Mr. Will'm Smiths History of New York published in 
1757. In hopes of refreshing Your recollection on the different heads 
as my patron Introduceing me into the Army of this Country in 
British Regimentals and takeing the Tented field with my Zealous 
Countrymen, no Ways altered in my Principles and opposition to 
Arbitrary Claims on America, since and before the war of 1756, and 
asserting the right of this Country as the Descendents of Britons, 
contending for their Libertys: and Burying the Hatchet with 
every person who will do so with Me, since their Own King signed 
Our Independence. 

I must presume to request a Line from You Dear Sir in support 
of the foregoing facts and principles; to me Clear and in the full 
Spirit and Just Construction have conducted myself, and am assured 
the Idea of some at this Day of Allowing me 40 Dollars per Month 
is little better than filching from an individual, to put into the pock- 
ets of three Million of People, a Barley Corn, or the Value of a grain 
of Rice, and is a sum to the individual! and will not exceed 25 or 
26 Dol. per month more than my Half Pay amounted to; and my 
Zeal and Attachment at that early day would not be thought of 
or even offered to be rewarded by it, by those who know me and 
Honored me with their approbation and support: It will seem sfrange 
that to this day I have never received a Shilling of pay, Subsist- 
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ance or but little Forage and was necessitated to leave 5000 Dol- 
lars of the Liquidated Ballance of the Contingent Expences of 1775 
and 1776 still due with its Interest since 1781 Accounting at the 
hour of being laid aside in July 1776 for every Shilling of Congri- 
tional Money or property that ever I had Rec'd or Could be charged 
with! and Exhausting my own Resourscess in my Support this 
12 Years!! 

I am Dear Sir, with sinceare Wishes for the perfect Establish- 
ment of your Health and Continuance of Life to You for the Hap- 
piness of the People and Land over which you are again and again 
justly called upon and Ellected to Administer the Blessing of an 
upright Chief Magistrate in a Land of Liberty; where may every 
Blessing and felicity attend You for a Long time to come; and here- 
after the Fruition of that happy Life, with my best respects to 
Your Lady, You will believe me to be with Gratitude, Dear Sir, 
Your Respectfull and Most Obedient and very Humble Servant, 

Donald Campbell. 

New York, 6 May 1787. 

The Editor offers the following selection of letters from a 
gift made by Dr. Loring W. Puffer, of Brockton. It relates 
chiefly to the Presidential election of 1828. 

Elijah Howard, Jr. 1 & Co. to Francis Baylies. 

E aston, December 24th, 1821. 

Sir, — Your favor of the 8th Inst, came duly to hand. Respect- 
ing the question of the propos'd new tariff, we confess we have never 
entertain'd so sanguine expectations that the course pray'd for by 
the manufacturers would result in substantially promoting their 
interest to the extent that many have profess'd to believe it would 
do. Under the existing tariff the manufacturers have been able 
to engross nearly or quite all the domestic trade in the coarse or 
common description of cotton goods to the exclusion of foreign 
competition, and they are not now doing it at a loss to themselves, 
their manufactures affording them a fair profit. In fact we very 
much doubt whether it would be for the best interest of the manu- 
facturers to have their business better than it now is. It has 
always been our belief that it would be best for the manufacturers 
to get along with as little protection from the government as they 
possibly could do and live, for two reasons: first, they would then 
be under the less obligation to Government (and we desire to lay 
ourselves under as few obligations to any men or body of men as 

1 See Chaffin, History of Easton, 638. 
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possible); second, the fewer artificial supports the manufacturing 
Interest has the more stable and permanent will be its foundation, 
and the protection afforded by Congress we consider at best precari- 
ous. The question then is, whether the manufacturers can live 
under the existing tariff? For ourselves we do believe they can not 
only live but thrive under it. When we carry our goods to market 
the purchasers do not say, "we can buy British or India goods 
cheaper than you offer yours;" the only difficulty we meet with is, 
they tell us, "your neighbor will sell his goods at a less price than 
you ask." Now as long as this is the case what benefit will accrue 
to us by having the duty on imported cotton goods rais'd to 75 
per cent? At any rate we do not wish to have it done on the prin- 
ciple of making us debtors to Government in consideration of their 
doing it. On the contrary we should rather have the duty on im- 
ported cotton goods diminished, than to have them rais'd and a 
duty or tax impos'd on domestic manufactures. 

In making the foregoing remarks we have reference particularly 
to the common descriptions of cotton goods. Of the woolen manu- 
facture we are ignorant, but we conceive the same principles must 
apply in a certain degree to manufactures of every description. We 
have no doubt but this will be a manufacturing country, and that 
the manufacturing so far from being in opposition to the agricul- 
tural and commercial Interests [must] be made conducive to both; 
but it undoubtedly requires nice calculations to give to each the just 
and proper weight and influence required to promote the greatest 
good of the whole. You, Sir, are plac'd in a situation to take a view 
of the whole which will enable you to form a more correct opinion 
than we can possibly do. We ask no exclusive favors; all we ask 
is to have the tariff so adjusted as to give to each of the great inter- 
ests of the Country its just due and no more. 

We are sir with much respect and esteem yours, etc. 

Elijah Howard Jr. & Co. 

William Coleman 1 to Francis Baylies. 

New York, June 2d, 1828. 

Dear Sir, — By permission of our mutual friend, General Wool, 
when he was here lately on his way to Massachusetts, I presume to 
address a few words to you on a subject equally interesting to us 
both in common with every honest and intelligent friend of this 
country. Judging from uniform report, I am strongly inclined to 

1 William Coleman (1766-1829) was born in Boston, Mass., but removed to 
New York about 1794, became associated with Hamilton, and was long editor 
of the Evening Post, 

41 
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believe, vanity apart, that there is less difference of opinion be- 
tween you and me as to public men and public measures for more 
than thirty years past, than between many others who profess to 
think alike on the same subjects. But to descend to particulars 
showing why I have formed this conclusion, is not necessary at 
this time and would lead me into too extensive a field. I there- 
fore defer it for the present, taking it for granted that the conclu- 
sion is not erroneous. And if not I entertain the hope and belief 
that extensive and permanent good may, in the present critical 
state of public affairs, result from some further efforts of the same 
"ever-pointed" pen that produced the essays which appeared not 
long since in the Albany Argus entitled "The Military Chieftain, 
or The Contrast." l Although extensively republished, they have 
not been as much so, as they ought to have been considering their 
intrinsic merit and their powerful tendency to disabuse public 
opinion, and strip the visor off of the countenance of imposture and 
hypocrisy. But I am very glad to see by the papers published 
in different and distant parts of the United States that they are 
still acquiring a wider circulation throughout the country. And 
the circumstance of affixing to them a distinctive appellation as 
was done with the approbation of your friend, General Wool, 
will prove fortunate by immediately attracting public attention 
to whatever may appear under the same signature. Lucius Jun-. 
ius, whenever he appears, will be known at a glance, and perused 
with eagerness. 

This same friend informed me last autumn that you had on hand 
a parcel of manuscript devoted to a subject well worthy of the best 
exertion of your pen, and which in good time would appear; that 
he had seen and read it and that it was in his judgment no way 
inferior to the Military Chieftain in any respect either as regards 
manner or matter. If so, then permit me to ask if the time is not 
already arrived when it should be given to [the] world without 
farther delay? This question brings me at once to the main purpose 
of this letter, namely, to ask whether the Evening Post may not 
have the distinguished honor of standing god-father to the bantling? 
But in soliciting this favor, however much the granting it would 
gratify my pride, yet, if, for any reason satisfactory to yourself, 
you should deem it more expedient that it should meet the public 
eye through some other medium, let me not be supposed to enter- 
tain a wish at variance with your own; I will republish it the first 
moment it offers itself to my view. But, whatever may be your 
decision as to the place of its first appearance, nothing in my opinion 
will more effectually tend to keep undiminished that popularity 
1 See Proceedings, xlv. 177. 
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which its signature has acquired and which it is so desireable it 
should preserve, as to hold with tenacious grasp the veil of impena- 
trable secrecy over the author. For such purpose I endeavored, 
when I republished the first numbers of the Military Chieftain 
from the Argus to throw an cloud of mystery over even the quarter 
whence they originated, and the same pia fraus I shall continue to 
practice, for the same purpose. 

Since I find myself writing to you, I beg leave to say your Jackson 
editors are quite remiss in permitting to pass without contradiction 
or explanation the deceptive inference the Adams prints have been 
left to draw from the returns of the poll at the late Boston election, 
where the Adams votes outnumbered their opponents thousands to 
hundreds. Could not some leading Jacksonian paper inform those 
at a distance, that they did not on this occasion even attempt a rally; 
for I take it such was the fact. Abroad it may do some mischief 
and probably will. Your Boston Statesman contains occasionally 
some well written articles, but I think the editor, whom I never 
knew, wants liberality towards the federalists, and this cramps his 
columns. 

Have you by any accident come across the editorial article which 
appeared in the Evening Post about a fortnight since on the subject 
of Governor Giles's last letter respecting the villainy of J. Q. Adams 
in accusing the purest men in the nation of plotting high treason 
against the Union? Tell me, if you have, whether you think I have 
spoken of bis conduct on that occasion and of his character, in 
terms of unwarrantable acrimony? I hope you will not be of 
opinion that I have, for I feel inclined to push him much farther 
when I shall take up the Webster letter, as I mean to do shortly. 
I think him not only dishonest and profligate in his political course, 
but one of the most execrable of villains in his morals; nothing but 
opportunity and personal boldness is wanting to make him a Calig- 
ula or a Nero; and many of the most intelligent and respectable 
men think of him as I do, and as I deem it my solemn duty to ex- 
pose him to the eyes of the world. Will you not lend your aid in 
this conscientious effort to do him justice? Come forth then with- 
out further delay in such style as you may think befitting the oc- 
casion and the subject. 

When you write in answer it will be prudent to enclose it to Mr. 
Verplanck, and to take the further precaution of marking "Private" 
on the corner of the letter, in order to prevent its being opened by 
some of my partners. 

Your's most respectfully, 

Wm. Coleman. 
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Gulian C. Verplanck to Francis Baylies. 

New York, June 3d, 1828. 

My dear Sir, — Coleman of the Evening Post, who knows you well 
at second hand through Wool and myself, is desirous of a more 
direct acquaintance and requests me to forward to you the en- 
closed letter. By the aid of Bryant the Post has again taken a high 
stand, and has been this winter and will continue to be the best 
paper in the country. 1 Coleman has lost the use of his legs and from 
confinement at home is sometimes behind the temper and tone of 
the day, but his mind when roused and put on its old track, is I 
think as vigorous as ever. He will be gratified by a speedy answer. 

You have doubtless seen the Adams address which appeared in 
duplicate in Gales 2 and Peter Force 3 and was intended to keep 
up the spirits and hopes of the party. It was written by Webster, 
as you will perceive if you read it critically. I think it betrays the 
secret fears of the administration more than it can excite the hopes 
of their friends. Here all looks well. In the city we have I believe 
continued to gain in spite of all the magniloquence of the pink and 
the sneaking slanders of his correspondent. From all parts of the 
state our information is cheering. The Morgan excitement is giv- 
ing way partly to reason, partly to a reaction of honest indignation. 
We hope now to carry even the double district composed of what 
was once the old county of Ontario (Marvin's district). Van Buren 
must I think be our governor. He does not wish it, in itself, for he 
has a hankering after Washington. But he cannot refuse the nomi- 
nation and in the judgement of his best friends, the office of Gov- 
ernor of the great state is the safest road to all that his ambition 
may bid look to hereafter. 

In Kentucky we shall have a tremendous fight. Clay's men 
Letcher, Metcalf, Clark and Buckner 4 are as you know able and 
indefatigable and I am sorry to say that our new men were poor 
sticks. But then Tom Moore is a host. 5 I always thought highly 
of him, but this winter he discovered talents of the highest order 
for political warfare. Able as a political writer for popular effect, 
infallible in his judgment of character, bold, sagacious and inde- 
fatigable he wanted nothing but the power of popular eloquence 
to be one of the first men of the West. Even in that he is not 

1 Bryant had only recently become editor of the Evening Post. 

2 National Intelligencer. 

3 National Journal. The address is in the Independent Chronicle and Boston 
Patriot, June 7, 1828. 

4 Alexander Buckner of Missouri? 

6 Thomas Patrick Moore, of Virginia. 
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totally deficient, for he can on occasion speak competently well 
for ordinary purposes. He has staked himself upon carrying Ken- 
tucky and is full of hope. It is not to be denied however that in 
the August election for Governor Clay has one advantage. Though 
Barry is the superior man,, there is still some little feeling of the old 
state parties which may every here and there deprive him of some 
otherwise Jacksonian votes. Metcalf , on the other hand can carry 
the whole Adams vote, and his party hope something more. If 
then Barry is elected, the state is safe for Jackson by a great majority. 

Your successor Hodges l has gradually warmed up to red heat, he 
cannot talk as to the prospects of the election without losing his 
temper, which by the way is very common with all the knowing 
men of that side; [they] talk big and get angry when you doubt the 
utter prostration of your own party, especially if you can do it with 
a calm indifferent air. 

The army is still in hot water. Scott is said to assert his right to 
command Macomb and to talk about disobeying orders and trying 
the question. A piece in the Richmond Enquirer personally offen- 
sive to Macomb is also attributed to him. Our administration has 
certainly a great talent for throwing every thing into confusion. 
Let me hear from you how New England takes the tariff, etc. 
Believe me yours truly, 

G. C. Verplanck. 



Jeromus Johnson to Francis Baylies. 

New York, 1st Nov'r, 1828. 

My Dear Sir, — We have planted our hickory trees in our dif- 
ferent wards, and yesterday erected one in front of old Tammany 
and moistened the clay (not Kentucky clay) with plenty of fine old 
Jackson ale. The crowd was great during the ceremony, and in the 
evening the Hall was filld to overflowing to hear the report of the 
nominating Committee. As Noah 2 says and I believe truly, a 
very feeble effort was made by the editor of the Courier and a few 
others to disturb the harmony of the meeting; but they were quickly 
put down, and Mr. Webb 3 out of the Hall; the resolutions were 
then put and pass'd, and the nomination as before the public agreed 
to by the meeting. Our hopes are elevated at the prospects before 
us, and brighter hours will come. 

I do not recollect the conversation between you and our friend 
Storrs 4 in Mr. Coyle's dineing room, but I well remember his 

1 James L. Hodges. 2 Mordecai Manasseh Noah. 

8 James Watson Webb. 4 Henry R. Storrs of New York. 
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favourite ditty — "The Camels are comeing, the Camels are come- 
ing, hi ho, he ho." Never was there a truer prediction uttered in 
this world than the above; and I expect when we meet again at the 
Capitol his tune will be chang'd, and all those who helped out the 
chorus with him, to, "Jackson is comeing, the Capital is taken; 
Jackson is comeing, hi ho, he ho." 

My colleagues Cambreleng and Verplanck will have a strong 
opposition, on the auction question, the anti-Auction Committee 
are very hostile, and have placed at the head of their ticket, David 
B. Ogden and Thomas C. Taylor, who are also run on the Adams 
ticket: however I am inclined to think the regulars will carry the 
day, the rest of the ticket will succeed by a large majority, to wit: 
the Governor and Lieut. Governor, Electors and members of our 
State Legislature. All the division in the Jackson ranks has grown 
out of local causes, the party on the main question are united. 

Should be pleased to see you at Washington the last of the Session, 
particularly on the 4th of March to witness the scenes of that day. 
I hope Mr. Adams will be present, and not follow the fool steps of 
his father. Respects to your family. I am happy to say mine enjoy 
their usual health. 

Yours truly, 

Jeromus Johnson. 1 

New York will return 26 Electoral votes. 

John McKee to Francis Baylies. 

Washington, Nov. 17th, 1828. 

Dear Sir, — I received your friendly letter of May last not long 
before I set out for home and in the bustle of preparation for my 
journey I neglected to answer it. And lately I have deferred it till 
I could say with certainty that Jackson is elected President. The 
Ebonyites are routed to the West, Horse foot and Dragoons, Cos- 
sacs, Tartars and Mamalukes. Brent 2 says they could have borne 
a moderate beating, but this is such a damnable expression of the 
public will that there is no denying or resisting it. I saw the old 
General as I came on, he was in high health and spirits. 

It would do you good to see the change in some countenances 
that last winter were bright with the hope of success now as long 
as my arm. There are some half dozen members of Congress in 
the city, most of them have been here during the Summer. When 
we meet I will endeavor to muster industry enough to atone for 

1 Member of Congress from the city of New York. 

2 William L. Brent, member of Congress from Maryland. 
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my past neglect, unless you should follow the wild geese, and give 
me and your friends here the pleasure of taking you by the hand. 
Present my respects to Mrs. B. 

Dear Sir, Your friend, 

John McKee. 1 

John E. Wool to Francis Baylies. 

Washington City, 7th December, 1828. 

My dear Baylies, — Speculations on the subject of the next 
Cabinet are as plenty as pigeons after harvest. As to who will 
compose the next Cabinet no person but Jackson at this time can 
tell. It is thought, however, by many that Van Buren will be of- 
fered the appointment of Secretary of State. This opinion I believe 
is prevalent among the Western members. The members of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and part of those from Virginia, will no 
doubt oppose his appointment. I can have no objections to his 
appointment, but I have great objections to the course adopted 
by his friends in bringing forward Woodbury to the exclusion of 
yourself as the most prominent man in the East. Aside from this 
you have the West and South in your favour for any appointment 
you would desire. McKee told me this morning if he knew Jackson, 
and he thought he did, he would give you any thing your friends 
would suggest. His own opinion, however, was, unless you were 
rich, that the best appointment for you would be the Collectorship 
of Boston, which he had no doubt would be given to you if you 
would take it. As I have before said to know how to act for you, 
your friends must know what you would wish. Let your Boston 
friends manage for themselves, and you take care of yourself. I 
would not do any thing to offend their feelings, nor would I permit 
them to appropriate ah 1 the offices to their benefit, which you can 
control at Washington without doubt, and without their knowledge . 
Woodbury will not be taken from the Senate. The struggle for the 
Cabinet will be between Calhoun and Van Buren. Both will con- 
tend for the appointment of their friends, and I trust both will fail. 
Jackson will make a Cabinet of his own, without reference to the 
interest of either. An effort, however, will be made to disappoint 
both, and Jackson will be urged not (at this time) to decline a re- 
election. His friends in Tennessee say he must continue eight years, 
and whoever goes into his Cabinet, must go with the expectation 
that he is to be re-elected. To conclude this subject, I have only 

1 Member of Congress from Alabama. The reply to this letter is in Proceed- 
ings, xlv. 167, where the person to whom it was addressed could not be identified. 
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to observe that all your friends say you must be at Washington 
before the 4th March next. I say so too. 

It is reported that Clay intends to go to Kentucky and prepare 
for the next campaign. He will declare himself a candidate for the 
Presidency and commence operations immediately. He dined 
yesterday with the Secretary at War. 1 The Tariff, in other words 
the American System, was the topick of conversation, when Galla- 
tin, who was present, remarked that he thought they had carried 
the system already too far. Clay replied, that "any opinion of his 
on that subject," and I believe he added, "or any other," "would 
never influence him or change his opinion." This was the substance 
of the reply if not his words, so I was informed by Governor Cass. 
But as Cass represented the conversation there was more in the 
manner of Clay than in his words, and it produced such an effect 
upon G[allatin] that he did not speak again for half an hour or more. 
Clay's friends do not spare Mr. Adams. They curse him on all 
occasions, and without mercy. I pity Adams; he is indeed to be 
pitied, for no man was ever surrounded by such friends. They are 
ungrateful in the extreme. Clay undoubtedly controled almost 
every appointment from the highest to the lowest. Mr. Adams may 
say with propriety and truth, "save me from my friends," for he 
has more to fear from them than his enemies. Mr. Adams will not 
leave Washington. He has taken Commodore Porter's house and 
intends to make this his future residence. 

Present me to Mrs. B. and M., and believe me, devotedly yours, 

John E. Wool. 

P. S. I shall leave the city in the course of the week for the South. 
Let your next be directed to Charleston, South Carolina. I shall 
be absent from six to eight weeks. I shall expect to meet you in 
the Great City on my return. 

W. 

Francis Baylies to . 

[April, 1829.] 

My dear Sir, — I think the outset of the present Administration 
has been injudicious. It was the fond hope of the disinterested and 
elevated portion of the Jackson party that he would have brought 
the highest talent of his party (at least) into the service of the nation, 
that it would be impossible to make him the dupe of petty intriguers 
and minor politicians, and that his course would be independent 
and lofty. 

Had the disposition of the high offices been left to me, with an 

1 Peter B. Porter. 
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injunction to take the whole from the Jackson party, this would 
have been my selection. Littleton W. Taswell [Tazewell], Secretary 
of State. My reasons are these: 

Mr. Taswell has applied himself with much assiduity to the study 
of national law and the relations of trade. His extensive practice 
in the U. S. courts, and even his office as a Commissioner on Spanish 
Claims, had given him that kind of knowledge most useful in the 
Department of State. For all the questions which now come into 
that Department requiring foreign negotiation, with the exception 
of disputed boundaries, are questions touching trade, and in time 
of European wars, the rights of neutrals, and those rights for the 
most part involving such questions alone, as blockades, restrictions, 
interdictions, etc. He is also well versed in what may be called the 
domestic business of his office such as the law of patents, etc., and 
from living in a commercial place, he certainly possesses more knowl- 
edge respecting suitable persons to fill consulates, etc., than Mr. 
Van Buren. I should doubt him most in selecting foreign ministers, 
and should fear that he could not find much capacity for such sta- 
tions out of old Virginia, and that he would not sufficiently discrim- 
inate between a Virginian of the metaphysical school and a strong 
clear headed practical man of business; but yet under all the cir- 
cumstances and after rejecting local influences, and state pride, and 
state intrigues, regarding only the great interests of the country, 
my preference was decidedly for him. 

I would have selected Mr. Cheves 1 for Secretary of the Treasury 
and for these reasons: 

1st. His standing in the nation is a[s] high as that of any one, 
having held what I think the second place, viz. Speaker of the H. R. 

2d. His great integrity evidenced by his fearless conduct in ex- 
posing the frauds practiced in the U. S. Bank, without regard to 
high names and political influence. 

3d. His acquaintance with finance which must practically be very 
great, having been for several years President of the U. S. Bank, 
where as much financial skill is required as is now required in manag- 
ing the Treasury Department. 

4th. The general confidence of the Nation in his integrity, which 
in difficult times would give him a commanding influence over the 
capitalists of the Nation. 

The War Department I would have placed in the hands of Colonel 
Drayton, 2 because he is a practical military man; because his talents 
are far above the tame mediocrity of Major Eaton; because his in- 
dustry is great; because he is a most accomplished gentleman, and 
has learned his notions in the school of chivalry which would always 
1 LangdonCheves. * William Drayton. 
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render him an acceptable umpire in the fierce disputes of fiery but 
honorable men, and many such are in our army; and because General 
Jackson would have been consistent with himself, he having recom- 
mended Colonel Drayton in the strongest terms for the same office 
to Colonel Monroe. 1 

To Mr. Van Buren I should have given the Navy, and for this 
reason. In the first place there are no state papers to compose, 
and in the second place there is but little to do. The character of 
V. B. is totally misunderstood; he is thought to be a restless and 
persevering man, whose industry has no bounds, but it is not so. 
Mr. V. B. is an indolent man and the strong stimulus of ambition 
will hardly compel him to exertion. It requires an effort to bring 
him forth, but yet he is shrewd and sagacious and, let others fur- 
nish him the materials on which his opinions are to be founded, he 
would generally be right. Those would be furnished by the Com- 
missioners and then Mr. Van Buren would seldom err. The State 
Department to him will be a place of torment; and now mark my 
prediction, instead of illustrating himself in his office if the least 
difficulty occurs, he sinks in public estimation, and when he begins 
to fall he falls forever. I hope I am mistaken, for personally I have 
more regard for him than either of the others, and would as soon see 
him elevated as any man in the nation. And I even fear my own 
prophecy, for I am beginning to wonder at the verification of my 
predictions; but in the Navy Department he would grow in the 
public estimation until perhaps by great and severe study, if he was 
ambitious, he might thoroughly prepare himself for a higher place. 
I have strong fears. I hope he will sustain himself but I cannot help 
doubting. 

The office of Attorney General has been bestowed on the right 
man, 2 a man in my opinion of fine talents and gentlemanly bearing. 
If he would discard some of his chains and trinkets, I should like 
him better; but he is certainly competent to his place and will sus- 
tain himself with honour. A fine speaker and a sound lawyer, I 
know nothing to be urged against this appointment. 

The Post Office is certainly a more proper place for Mr. Ingham 
than the Treasury. I know him well, he is a dull, plodding, sensi- 
ble man, without one particle of genius, but accurate in detail; and 
of unwearied industry, systematic and methodical, he would with 
the advantage of exact system established by Judge McLean have 
managed the Department excellently well, better, far better, I 
think, than Mr. Barry, a man of genius and eloquence, but without 
management or system, embarrassed in his circumstances, loose in 

1 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, n. 358. 

2 John M. Berrien. 
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his mode of business, well fitted for higher stations, but having 
certainly but few recommendations for this. 

And now with respect to the foreign ministers. As Mr. Taswell 
has not received the State Department, he is certainly the best 
selection I think that could be made for England, and that for 
reasons which I have already given. Although eccentric both in 
appearance and manners, he is certainly a finished gentleman, and 
John Bull you know delights in originality. Had Mr. Taswell been 
placed in the Department of State, I would have sent Louis Mc- 
Lane to England. 1 His talents certainly are of a high order. In 
the H. of R. no man could compete so successfully with Webster 
as Mr. McLane. He is well acquainted with national Law, as his 
Panama speech amply testifies. He is correct, conciliating and 
spirited; he would give no insult, and he would receive none. More- 
over he is a Federalist, and that is a circumstance in his favor. In 
the settlement of our difficulties with G. B. much depends on good 
will, and you well know that the Federalists labour under the stigma 
of British partialities. Therefore the presumption is that his po- 
litical character at home would do him no discredit at the British 
Court. The policy of his selection would be somewhat similar to 
that of Washington when he selected James Monroe for France, 
not because he was a supporter of his administration, but because 
he belonged to a party which cherished strong partiality for France. 

To France I would have sent Colonel Hayne 2 of S. C. His real 
talent, spirit, vivacity, courteous manners and fortune, would 
make him as proper a representative of the American Republic at 
that court as any man in America; and in all the requisites of a 
minister there he is in my opinion far superior to Mr. Baldwin, 3 and 
yet Mr. Baldwin might do very well in Spain to which court I would 
have sent him and not to France. 4 

Mr. Rives, 6 whom I think as the second only to Taswell in Vir- 
ginia, I would have sent to Russia; at that court with his beauti- 
ful wife he would have done credit to his country and fully sustained 
the American name. 6 

To Holland I would have sent a New York Dutchman say Cam- 

1 McLane received the appointment, and was minister from April 18, 1829, 
to June 17, 1831. 

2 Robert Young Hayne. 

8 Henry Baldwin, of Pennsylvania. 

4 The French mission went to William C. Rives, and Cornelius P. Van Ness 
received the Spanish appointment. 

6 William Cabell Rives. 

6 The Russian mission was retained by Henry Middleton, until September, 
1830, when John Randolph Clay became chargg. John Randolph had been ap- 
pointed May 26, 1830. 
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breleng or Verplanck. The first certainly has much commercial 
knowledge, and our relations with the Dutch at present are alto- 
gether commercial and very slightly political. As a commercial 
minister Cambreleng is to be preferred; as a politician Verplanck; 
besides the latter has the advantage of being a fine scholar, and at 
Brussells he would meet many influential men of the court to whom 
his scholarship would have recommended him. 1 

As to the Spanish American nations the selection of Colonel 
Benton for Mexico is unquestionably judicious. He is the very 
man to go there, his knowledge of the Spanish language, the com- 
mercial connections already growing up between Mexico and the 
States contiguous on the west bank of the Mississippi, and his 
thorough acquaintance with those interests, his great industry and 
his strong attachment to the studies of nature, would lead him to 
make many investigations into the capabilities and productions of 
the Mexican Republic, the mines, etc., and the facilities for trade, 
which prove of great service to our nation. 2 

Instead of Tom Moore, who is certainly not fitted for any higher 
station than that of a charge to Guatamala, or Peru, I would have 
sent Major Barry. 3 In those wild countries an irregular genius like 
his might produce far greater effect than a mind coldly correct, 
and fashioned on the pedantic model of European diplomacy. 
Revolutions will often occur there which will derange the system of 
a mere statesman by rule, and give scope to the exertions of minds 
which, without any touch of discipline, can profit by a crisis which 
would be neglected by one who, bred in the school of form and 
fashioned by books, could never be made to understand the motives 
of those who are still halting on the verge of civilization and regular 
government. 

Thus you see, Sir, [for] these high offices I would have taken most 
of those whom Jackson has taken; but I think he has misplaced 
them and that is the difficulty. 

He has taken, 



Van Buren 

Berrien 

Ingham 

Barry 

Baldwin 

Benton, and 

Taswell. 



I would also have taken them 
but I would with the exception 
of Berrien and Benton have ar- 
ranged them differently. 



1 It went to William P. Preble. 

2 Joel R. Poinsett, appointed in 1825, remained in office until December 25, 
1829. Anthony Butler, of Mississippi, was charge 1 from 1829 to 1836.^ 

3 Moore had been appointed minister to United States of Colombia. 
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He has taken, instead I would have taken, 

Eaton Cheves 

Branch Drayton 

Floyd Louis McLane 

Woodbury Rives 

T. P. Moore Cambreleng and Hayne 
And I think there can be no comparison as to talent and worth 
between those whom he has taken, and those whom he has omitted 
to take. Eaton and Branch are two of the most inferior men in 
the Senate, and that station is far above their grade of talent and 
they certainly gain nothing by being placed in comparison with 
Cheves and Drayton. Floyd, Woodbury and Moore, are not to be 
named on the same day with L. McLane, Rives, Cambreleng and 
Hayne. 

Eaton and Branch I should have left to their senatorial labours. 
Floyd should have been governor of Florida, with the reversion of 
Oregon. Woodbury would do for a charge to Sweden, and Moore 
for a charge to Guatemala. 

If Verplanck had been sent to Holland, I would have sent Cam- 
breleng to Buenos Ayres, with the rank of minister if necessary. 

I would endeavour to revive our commercial relations with 
Portugal. The trade with Portugal was once the best trade we had. 
To that Court I would send William Hunter of Rhode Island. 

We have heavy claims on Naples; thither would I send Major 
Hamilton of South Carolina. 1 

Our claims on France demand a special commission of three, one 
of whom should have been my minister, Colonel Hayne; the others, 
the Hon. James Lloyd, because he is a thorough Merchant and 
understands the subject, and the other [unfinished.] 

Our Northwest boundary requires a special Commissioner to 
Great Britain. That boundary must be settled, or we must have 
war, or we must give up. It is worth an effort. Does any one 
understand that subject better than myself? 

To Rio I would send George Dallas of Philadelphia. 

To Peru, I would send [unfinished.] 

John E. Wool to Francis Baylies. 

Nassau, N. Y., 10th Nov., 1829. 
My friend Baylies, — I call you my friend. You must know 
I was thrown upon the world at 12 years of age without fortune or 
friends. From that time until the present I have been my own 

master. At fourteen I formed an acquaintance with R. M 2 

1 James Hamilton. 2 Moncton? Wool married Sarah Moncton. 
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which ripened into mutual esteem and friendship. He was a person 
of wit, great reading and full of anecdote. Besides, he was honest, 
and of all the men I ever knew he was the most free from meanness 
and illiberality. In short he was a man of noble character and of 
noble feelings. My leisure moments were passed in his society, 
and I can say with truth I never left him but with regret. If I 
am indebted to any mortal being for my present standing in society 
it is to my early and first friend, for it was he that first animated me 
with hope and incited my desires. He first made the impression, 
which roused my energies, and stimulated me to exertion. When 
his generous and noble spirit took its flight to another world I could 
have said with as much truth as a celebrated ancient did that I had 
lost my second self, for I lost the man into whose heart I could com- 
mit my own with perfect confidence and security. Many years 
passed away before I could become reconciled to the loss of my 
friend, and then it was only after I had formed an acquaintance 
with yourself, whose society I have enjoyed more than any other 
individual since the death of him to whom I have alluded. Let me 
then consider you as my friend, for I am most certainly yours. If 
you agree to my proposition, write me and write me often, for your 
letters delight and instruct me. 

Present me most kindly to Mrs. Baylies and Miss Harriet, as 
well as Mrs. Wool, who sends her love to you, and accept the as- 
surance that I am yours most truly. Write to me at Richmond. 

John E. Wool. 

P. S. We have not heard a word from you since we left Taunton. 
I shall leave this on Friday with General Gansevort ' and Cros- 
well 2 for Richmond. We shall stop one day in New York and one 
day in Washington on our way. Mrs. Wool says you must write 
to her. Address your letter to me. 



John E. Wool to Francis Baylies. 

Baltimore, 8 December, 1829. 

My dear Baylies, — You will observe that I have left Wash- 
ington. In my last I closed my letter before I had finished my 
story in consequence of two gentlemen calling unexpected to see me. 
I said I had doubts whether the Administration would consent to 
my making a tour of inspection in Europe. I have since been told 
that all are in favour of it, and, especially, as they think it would 
be gratifying to you. This is all very well, and if true is much 
better than I had apprehended. I have also been told that the 
1 Peter Gansevoort. * Edwin Croswell. 
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President has not only a very high opinion of me, but considers me 
an honour to the service. I have seen many of your friends who have 
all enquired after you, and regret very much that you should have 
been treated so badly by the administration. Among others I saw 
Judge Smith, who desired me to present his respects to you, and 
"to say that in declining the office offered to you, you had con- 
ducted as he anticipated and for which you have his thanks. He 
further said that it was a contemptible offer and one which the 
administration ought to have been ashamed of." 

Before the present session is at end you will, if I do not greatly 
mistake, see trouble in the camp. New parties will be formed in 
the Jackson ranks. Calhoun will endeavor to bring out his friends, 
and to give a tone to public opinion. McClean will do the same. 
The Secretary of State by his address, and attentions to Madame 
[Eaton], Barry and the President, will undoubtedly give Calhoun 
and McClean [McLane] much trouble, and at the same time create 
much uneasiness among their friends. I assure you the little fellow 
is managing with great address, and making friends on all sides. 

I have read the President's message and in general I think well 
of it. But he has touched on several subjects which undoubtedly 
will produce much interest if not excitement. It is said that his 
remarks on the subject of the United States Bank has already 
lessened the price of the stock. I think he has got over the tariff 
remarkably well. I am opposed to all amendments to the constitu- 
tion, except limiting the election of President to one term. As to 
the distribution of the surplus funds of the United States as pro- 
posed, I think it would be serious to the Government. In five years 
after the distribution should take place almost every member of 
the House of representatives would be elected with reference to an 
increase of that fund. We should pull down army, navy, and in- 
deed all the institutions of the country, in order to increase the 
fund. It will never do. It will be the first step in the destruction 
of our republican Government. 

Present me most kindly to Mrs. and Miss Baylies, and accept 
for yourself all you could wish. ^ 

P. S. Give me your opinion of the message and particularly 
that part which alludes to the United States Bank. 

W. 

Gxjlian C. Verplanck to Francis Baylies. 

Washington, Deer. 10th, 1829. 

My dear Sir, — Expecting and hoping to see you in New York 
as you gave me reason to hope, I did not answer your last letter 
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which must be now nearly six weeks old. I believe most of the 
pamphlets, etc., you wish may be found in New York, but how to 
send you large volumes of newspapers, journals, etc., I cannot tell, 
especially those of them which belong to public bodies. But what 
would add more value, infinitely more, to your work would be the 
living information you could still gain at New York. Of the trans- 
actions of our revolutionary committees, etc., prior to 1776, Colonel 
Willett ' is by far the best authority and though infirm is still able to 
talk on those matters. Major Fairlie 2 has many vivid reminiscences 
of Hamilton which his sprightly and graphic manner make doubly 
valuable. Old Comfort Sands of Hoboken is the surviving member 
of our colonial Congress and City revolutionary Committee of 
Safety, and he is still hale and vigorous at the age of 84. Colonel 
Fish 3 is the best authority probably for Hamilton's military and 
early official career as Judge Hoffman is by far the best, of his pro- 
fessional character and his later politics. A few hours talk with 
these gentlemen, especially Fairlie and Hoffman, would give you a 
minuteness and distinctness of knowledge of Hamilton which is 
worth all you could get from documents and letters. Old Judge 
Benson, 4 garrulous as he is, would also add valuable information 
of the same kind, and you certainly must not think of finishing the 
life from his leaving the Treasury to his death, that is, all his legal 
and much of his political life, without having recourse to the living 
sources of biography. 

If you should visit New York during my absence I will give 
you some letters which would lead you to this information and 
acquaintance. 

I read the political part of your letter to Davis 6 of S. C, who is 
very intimate at the White House. He was much struck with it 
and swears that I must give him an extract (without name of course) 
which he will put in old Hickory's hands, who he says will like it 
and perhaps profit by it. I will think of the matter. In the mean 
while every mail brings us some pamphlet, tract or paper in rela- 
tion to your Massachusetts quarrels, none of which I read. 

I have no time at this moment to go into the news of the Capital, 
and indeed my immediate motive for writing was to impress upon 
you the necessity of giving life and animation to your general con- 
ception of your hero, by going to still living testimony. I add to 
the above list, Ambrose Spencer and old Van Vechten of Albany. 
In haste yours truly, 

G. C. V. 

1 Marinus Willett. * James Fairlie, aid to Baron Steuben. 

* Nicholas Fish. 4 Egbert Benson. 

6 Warren R. Davis. 
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S. H. Jenks to Francis Baylies. 

Washington, Jan. 7, 1830. 

Dear Sir, — You will doubtless be much gratified on learning 
that the Hon. Henry Baldwin of Pittsburgh has been nominated 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Judge Washington, 1 
and that his nomination has been confirmed by the Senate almost 
unanimously, the ballots being 40 to 2. This result, after an atro- 
cious attack by the editor of the Telegraph, only six days prior to the 
nomination, argues much for the coming triumph of correct prin- 
ciples over deceit and impudent dictation. On Wednesday of last 
week, Duff Green published a long tirade of a column and a half 
against the character of Mr. Baldwin, wherein he called him "dis- 
appointed," "secretly combined with Clay," "artful," "decep- 
tive," "to be ranked hereafter as he has long been in reality, among 
the most bitter personal revilers and political opponents of General 
Jackson," "mounted on the same hobby with Clay," "of immoral 
private character," "traitor," "deserter," "spy in our camp," 
"base and unprincipled." 

After this wholesale denunciation, the people here who believe 
in Duff Green's controul over the Executive considered Mr. Bald- 
win as absolutely hors du combat, and his subsequent nomination 
by the President has operated like an electric shock. I confess 
myself to have been as much surprised as delighted. The signal 
rebuke thus given by the President to this arrogant dictator, must 
inspire new hopes in those who are the real friends of the adminis- 
tration, and I shall not be astonished if a new era should be about 
opening upon those who have been so unjustly "cast into outer 
darkness" through the management of the H[ensha]w party in 
Boston. 2 

To-day, I understand, the president has sent in the nomination 
of Gen. M'Niel 8 to be Surveyor of the port of Boston, idee Gerry 
removed. If this report be correct, it is another evidence against 
the usurpers, who had strenuously recommended for that place a 
creature of H[ensha]w, ycleped John B. Derby of Dedham. 
With gnat respect your friend, 

S. H. Jenks. 

P. S. Mr. L. Wfoodbury] of N. B. is very busy here with J. K. 
Simpson, and appears to be particularly terrified since Baldwin's 
appointment. He is now very earnest in his devoirs to members 
of all parties. 

1 Bushrod Washington (1 762-1829). 

8 See the series of letters from Baylies against David Henshaw, collector of 
the port of Boston, in Proceedings, XL v. 174. 
3 John McNiel (1784-1850). 
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Mr. Webster will oppose the Boston and other appointments 
made in the recess to supply vacancies occasioned by removals, 
and on constitutional grounds. Henshaw's nomination has not yet 
gone to the Senate. Were it to go now, it would not pass. The 
Virginia Senators are still absent. 

John C. Hamilton to Francis Baylies. 

New York, April 6th, 1830. 

Dear Sir, — On referring to the correspondence which has passed 
between us I confess that I am at a loss to discover any thing which 
could give rise to the impression entertained by you, that any sus- 
picion of an unbecoming motive was indulged by me. A disavowal 
of that which is not justly imputable to me cannot surely be 
expected. 

In the proceeds of the work 1 1 cannot participate ; but entrusted 
with a duty, I have sought heretofore only, as I now do, to have a 
definitive understanding on the subject, and 't was to preclude any 
misunderstanding either present or future that I deemed it most 
fitting to say, let the work be suspended, until a final arrangement 
shall have been made. 

Assurances of a prospective nature are rarely of much value, and 
it is therefore perhaps unnecessary to repeat what I have so often 
stated, that it will be my desire to cultivate with you the most 
manly frank and friendly relations. 

I am with much regard yours, etc. etc., 

John C. Hamilton. 

Elizabeth Hamilton to Francis Baylies. 

My friend, — Some few Weeks ago, at my request, my son 
wrote to you requesting to be informed of the progress of the biog- 
raphy of my beloved Husband. It is a subject extreemly interest- 
ing to me (particularly at my time of life), and as a critical examina- 
tion of the work with its printing will nessesarily consume a con- 
siderable time, I am very solicitous to know the progress of it. 
Permit me to request an early answer: With great consideration, 

Eliz™ Hamilton. 
Grange, March 22d, 1831. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. San- 
born, W. Warren, Davis, Bowditch, Stanwood, Rhodes, 
Green, T. L. Livermore, Higginson, and Rantotjl. 

1 A life of Alexander Hamilton, which was never begun by Baylies, though 
he appears to have been engaged for it by the Hamilton family. 



